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when suggested changes came under consideration. His speeches were a very enjoyable intellectual treat, but they did not, I think, have much effect on the division. He was sometimes accused of sitting on the fence, but it was rather that he kept vaulting over it from one side to the other, giving arguments at one time in favour of the proposal, and following them with others against. Thus, whatever a man's opinion might be, he got new arguments in its favour and voted as he had intended.
The relation between the University and Colleges was profoundly changed in 1882 by the recommendations of the University Commission, which came into force in that year. They required the Colleges to pay annually a certain proportion of their incomes, to be fixed by the Commissioners, to the University. The percentage was graduated according to the wealth of the College : it could not be less than four nor greater than twenty-one per cent. A great deal of trouble had been taken over fixing this, and though it demanded substantial sacrifices from the Colleges it was not by most people regarded as unreasonable, considering the urgent need of the University for money. It brought, however, into conflict more clearly than had ever been done before, the claims of the University and College. To most members of the University the College made by far the stronger appeal. At that time the majority of the members of the University had made very few contacts with it. "When they matriculated they had to pay a fee to the Registrary, and at the various University examinations for their degree they might catch sight of their Examiners, or they might come into contact with the University Proctors, but tax-collectors, Proctors and Examiners are not promising material for exciting ardent 295